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COMMUNICATION 

To the Managing Editor of the American Historical Review: 

Dear Sir: 

Professor Fling's review (XXII. 133-135) of the three papers on 
the Origin and Treatment of Discrepancy in Trustworthy Records and 
on Fundamental Processes in Historical Science (I. and II.), published 
by the Royal Society of Canada, is open to reasonable objection in de- 
tails and in general. Thus he says (p. 133) ; 

The " orthodox " method attempts to harmonize discrepancies in a 
record. In his first study Dr. Bowman proves from an examination of 
twenty-six cases, that " where the circumstances of the discrepancy are 
unknown ", an attempt to harmonize them " is a mere groping in the 
dark " and " the scientific requirement in such cases is silence concern- 
ing the point in contradiction ". Why silence ? 

The inference which any reader must draw from the above is that 
the author based his conclusions on an examination of twenty-six cases 
of discrepancy found in records. On the contrary he gathered from ac- 
tual intercourse twenty-six typical cases in which statements that were 
conflicting were yet true ; and when the harmonization of these state- 
ments was tested under assumed conditions corresponding exactly to 
those under which the harmonization of conflicting statements is at- 
tempted in records, the results were found to be in every instance and in 
every respect untruthful. The number of such results in similar cases 
can be extended ad infinitum ; therefore these attempted harmonizations 
in records are shown experimentally to be worthless, and silence, as the 
only alternative, ought to be observed. 

The general objection to Professor Fling's review is that it does not 
give "a clear and comprehensive notion of the contents " of the papers. 
This is required in the directions sent to every reviewer of a book for 
the Review; and without it, in this case, further discussion by the re- 
viewer whether by way of dissent of approval must be, as Professor 
Fling's review actually is, unintelligible to the reader. 

The distinctive feature of these papers as a whole is an effort to sub- 
mit history to the general and ordinary tests of science. Other sciences 
use fundamentally a correct process or correct processes, i. <?., a process 
which, if there be no deviation by the operator from its own require- 
ments, must give a correct result. The clearest instances of such proc- 
esses are in mathematics. What would be said, e. g., if it were possible 
for an operator in adding a column to observe all the requirements of 
the process of addition correctly and yet get an incorrect result? But 
this is exactly what occurs with the fundamental processes in the pre- 
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vailing historical method. All the requirements of the process of har- 
monizing discrepancies in records and of the other processes by which 
historians reach their conclusions on the basis of probability in general 
may be fulfilled to the letter, and yet the results produced by them are 
experimentally and accurately shown in the first and third of the above 
papers to be chronically wrong. In the second, five fundamental and 
scientifically correct processes are located, i. e., five requisites of trust- 
worthiness in individuals are located experimentally, and the ground 
is taken that the exemplification of these requisites as continually de- 
tected in the spoken utterance of men can also be detected in their 
written utterances or records. The tracing of their exemplification in 
records constitutes the fundamental correct process or processes of his- 
torical science because, if the tracing of this exemplification be correctly 
done, the historian must get a correct result. 

Professor Fling, in his concluding paragraphs, says : " Because the 
prevailing method insists that the best kind of a source is the record of 
an eye-witness, Dr. Bowman insists that it makes ' contemporaneousness ' 
the chief test of trustworthiness and ignores all others ". A natural 
conclusion will be that I insist on drawing this conclusion specifically 
on the ground given. But this is not the case. I noted that Professor 
Fling rates Aeschylus's Persians as a more valuable account of Salamis 
than that of Herodotus because the poet wrote seven years, and the 
historian fifty years after the event (i. c, a theatrical play of 1870 
would be a better authority for occurrences in the Civil War than an 
historian writing to-day) ; and I drew attention to the fact that Bern- 
heim, after retorting contemptuously to Lorenz, " Every half-way sensible 
historian recognizes contemporariness as only one of many things to be 
considered ", failed himself to bring forward these " many other things " 
and instead in his treatment of trustworthiness he laid not only much 
stress, but much the most stress, on contemporariness. What indeed 
are the other things and " all the other tests " for determining the trust- 
worthiness of statements in authentic or genuine records ? Seignobos, 
a fundamentally scientific writer who declares the attempted harmoniza- 
tion of discrepancies to be " contrary to the scientific spirit " and dis- 
misses contemporariness as a " superficial test ", began the answer to this 
question. After noting rightly that the initial attitude toward even an 
authentic record should be systematic doubt, he analyses two major 
series of ten reasons for doubting the sincerity and accuracy of such a 
record's statements and a minor series of three reasons which render 
untruthfulness and error in such statements improbable. But why stop 
at these negative or semi-negative tests ? Why not go further and locate 
the positive reasons for accepting the sincerity, accuracy, and truth- 
fulness of statements in genuine records ? It is these positive tests and 
the principles governing their application that the above papers seek to 
locate experimentally under the name of requisites of trustworthiness. 

H. M. Bowman. 



